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AUTHOR'S PREFACE. 



The problem of making a reader for the 
lower grades is a very difficult one, judging by- 
results. " The vocabulary of children learning 
to read is small, therefore, say the authors, the 
number of vrords used must be limited ; " the 
result is often namby-pamby, meaningless, un- 
interesting sentences, like " The cat is on the 
mat." Reading and reading aloud are differ- 
ent processes. Reading is imaging or think- 
ing by means of written or printed words. 
Oral reading is the expression of the conscious 
thought in the words of the cmthor. Oral read- 
ing should assist the mind action in imaging. 
Very often, however, it clogs and stifles the 
imaging through an over-effort or over-strain 
to pronounce words. Children take great de- 
light in reading (imaging) that which they can 
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not express by reading orally. In other words, 
they may not image completely ; some words 
may not assist the thought in its movement, 
but the imaging is, in reality, vivid, and there- 
fore interesting. In such cases, the demand 
for oral expression in the words of the author 
checks the image flow and hampers the mind 
in its free action. The most interesting read- 
ing for children is often that literature which 
they should not attempt to read orally. Un- 
natural difliculties in the way of reading pro- 
duce, in many cases, the most deplorable re- 
sults. Put interesting books in the hands of 
children, pronounce easily, without note or com- 
ment, every word they ask for, encourage them 
to tell what they have read, ask them to read 
orally a sentence now and then in a perfectly 
natural voice. 

1. Reading should be, first of all, interest- 
ing to the learner ; and in order to be interest- 
ing it must come close to and enter into the 
child's stream of thought. 

2. The literature which a child reads should 
recognize his physical, mental, and spiritual 
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life ; his plays and games, his love of myths, 
his delight in doing work that is often play to 
him, his desire to be useful, his pleasure in ob- 
serving nature and human life. 

3. Reading should stimulate the child's de- 
sire to be useful. It should foster the desire 
for self-recognition in the right way. 

4. Reading-matter should always be the 
best literature. It should cultivate the child's 
feeling for the true, the good, and the beau- 
tiful. 

Frances W. Parker, 

Nellie Lathrop Helm. 
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TOPICAL ANALYSIS. 



Note. — Playtime and Seedtime is an attempt to bring that 
which is spontaneously close to the child's mind still closer. It 
should make the child feel the value of play and games, of romps 
in the realm of Nature, of sports in their transitions to work, of 
the loving relationship and duties toward the whole family. 

Chapter I. — The Robin and the Bluebird. 

To the children of the cold North spring brings the keenest de- 
light — a delight that never fades in ever-recurring seasons. The 
harbingers of spring are the birds, and among the feathery tribes 
the robin and bluebird stand first. The birds* songs, nests, eggs, 
the wonders of migration, are always of absorbing interest. Frog 
music, pussy willows, cocoons, are pleasing sounds and sights in 
the resurrection of Nature. 

Chapter II. — The First Flower. 
Next to the coming of the birds, the plants, the green shoots, 
and, above all, the first flower, attract the liveliest attention. 
Who can forget — if once experienced — the first mayflower or 
trailing arbutus? Playing and paddling in the water is an un- 
failing joy to little folks. A brook or creek near the home is an 
incomparable teacher of children. 

Chapter III. — Spring. 

Farm memories remain forever in the minds of all who have 
lived in the country during the impressible years of childhood. 
The contrast between sleeping Nature in winter and the thou- 
sands of details and delights of Nature's new birth arouses in- 

ix 
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cessant pleasure. The birds and other animal life, vegetation in 
its boundless variety, the flowers, the warming sun, the planting 
of seeds, to the intelligent parent means the germs and roots of 
lifetime study on the part of children. 

Chapter IV. — Ebenezeb. 

Animals are the friends and companions of children. Ebene- 
zer is a type of the favorite cat. He is to Susie an honored mem- 
ber of the family. Childish instincts generally tend toward the 
humane treatment of animals. Opportunities to cultivate kind- 
ness to the brute creation are countless. 

Chapter V. — How Nell Came. 

It is a puzzling question whether cat, dog, or horse is the prime 
favorite with children. Farm children often display a positive 
affection for a horse. 

Chapter VI. — Building the Wigwam. 

That children love the woods, love to wear feathers in their 
hats, to make and use bows and arrows, to build wigwams, and, 
in fact, to do what early man once did, are foregone conclusions. 
In these tendencies are shown both myth and play instincts. Play 
is the active preparation for work, and myth is the fire mist of 
spiritual life. Both cultivate the imagination, lay the foundation 
for historical studies, and train the body through healthy exercise. 

Chapter VII. — The Indians. 

The dramatic instinct is very strong in most children. It 
springs from the myth instinct. Children love to play that they 
are somebody else. Dressing up in the clothes of older people, 
acting parts, imitating a circus or a band of wild Indians, are 
precious sports. They have, too, a high educative value, develop- 
ing a body responsive to the soul. 

Chapter VIII. — Making the Cart. 

All children love to work, to make things which they wish to 
use. No one who has not had experience with manual training 
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in the primary schools can appreciate the delight children take 
in handwork, especially when the thing made has a definite pur- 
pose. The children put themselves in the place of settlers, and 
necessities arise which they must meet by invention, construction, 
and work. Manual training is an essential factor in the educa- 
tion of children ; it develops strength and elasticity of the muscles, 
nourishes the brain, gives purpose and plan to life, cultivates per- 
severance, accuracy, and cleanliness. 

Chapter IX. — Settlees. 
Think of the joy of our little family in making the road, the 
dam, the sluice, and the mill wheel ! They give to their play work 
far more enthusiasm, energy, and persistence than they would to 
mere play. They are aware that it is all play ; that the dam and 
the mill can have no practical value ; still the desire to imitate 
men, to do as men do, is strong within them when fancy makes 
the work to them one of necessity. That which is best in play 
may be made, by right training, the best in work. 

Chapter X. — Susie's Village. 
Susie must do something equal to that of her brothers. She 
was not content to " drive horses " and do inferior work when her 
stout brothers built the road. Invention stimulates the inventor. 
She would complete the work of the settlers by making a village. 
The dam-building of the beavers interests her. The sympathy of 
her mother is sweet to the little girl. 

Chapter XI. — An Evening Concert. 
" I Spy " is a joy forever to children ; but the merry game is 
easily broken off for something more interesting. The never- 
ceasing wonders of insect life brings the whole family to behold 
the miracles that surround the farmhouse. The spider, whose 
airy wej is now made into strong thread, the grasshopper and 
the katydid, are all subjects of eager observation. The day is 
ended by the music of the tiny minstrels of the field and wood. 

Chapter XIT. — The Kite. 
Tops, marbles, baseball, all have their times and seasons, but 
the noblest sport of all is flying the kite. A kite made by the 
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boys' own hands is far more interesting than one acquired any 
other way. Kite flying has its mysterious side. What makes it 
go up ? What takes the little paper messages so swiftly up the 
line ? Here is a study of air in motion. Here also comes in the 
story of Franklin and his kite— an experiment that has changed 
the world. 

Chapter XIII. — Autumn. 

The study of the rolling year is now recognized as the best 
plan of teaching Nature. Each season brings its wonders for in- 
vestigation. It is not easy to choose the season that affords the 
best and richest opportunities for study. Spring is the germ, 
summer the growing, autumn the fruitage, and winter the rest. 
Golden corn, golden pumpkins, rosy apples, luscious nuts ! What 
more can the heart wish ¥ 

Chapter XIV.-— Skating. 

Autumn goes through its Indian summer, its cold November 
days, its frosty mornings ; " the fields are brown and sear." Then 
the " giant " comes and changes the water to solid, glittering ice. 
The power to whirl, to dance, to fly over the smooth, icy floor is 
exhilarating in a high degree. The days of childhood and youth 
may be full of joy. A joyous youth is the preparation for a life 
full of sterner joy — hard work, failure or success, and use to 
mankind. 

Chapter XV. — The Snowstorm. 

Frau HoUe's blanket, which she spreads over the sleeping earth, 
is a rich subject for poetry and song. The snowflakes with their 
innumerable forms of beauty delight the eye. The heaped-up 
drifts excite wonder at the power of the wind. Then comes the 
snow shovel, the digging of paths and tunnels, the breaking of 
roads. Be thankful that you are a child of the cold North. 
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CHAPTEE I. 

THE ROBIN AND THE BLUEBIRD. 

" It's time to wake up, little girl/^ 

A cool hand was laid on Susie's fore- 
head. 

^^I can^t wake up till you kiss me, 
mother." 

The eyes were closed. A roguish 
little smile played over her face. 

A kiss fell on the rosy lips. Two 
warm arms were clasped around the 
mother's neck. 

'' IVe caught you in a trap,^^ laughed 
Susie. 

^^Come, dear," said Mrs. Leonard, 
^' you will be late." 
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^^ What's that ? ^' Susie sprang out of 
bed. She ran to the window. 

^^ Did you hear it, mother ? It is 

„ ,, ^ a bird. It was 

|;,,,.^,^;^jr|i;'::|| | L||iH,t^ 

a .r .,. -gr-; ., ■■ ■■ ■ , ^ i iii-mi||||, singing. There 

it is again ! '' 

Mrs. Leon- 
ard went to 
the window and 
stood beside Su- 
sie. 

^at is the 
first robin/^ she 
said. '^Spring 
is coming.^' 

'' Oh, how 
lovely ! '^ cried 
Susie. 

She dressed herself quickly. Then 
she ran into the dining room. 

'' Oh, father, boys ! '^ she cried, " you 
can't guess what I heard." 




The first robin. 
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''Did it sound like this?^^ asked 
Frank. 

He began to whistle a little tune. 

8va. 
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''That^s it! Oh, Frank, you heard 
it too !;^ 

''It's a robin," said Donald. "I 
saw it." 

"Where?" asked Susie. "Please 
show me, Donald." 

"He won't go away," said Frank. 
" We'll see him again." 

"Will he stay till summer comes?" 
asked Susie. 

" He may stay all summer," said Mr. 
Leonard. 

"We'll be good to him, won't we, 
father? I'll throw out crumbs every 
day for him." 
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''I heard another bh-d yesterday/' 
said Donald. " Fm sure it was a blue- 
bird. I didn't see it." 

Again Frank began to whistle. 



" That is almost it/' said Donald. 

^^Can you whistle all the songs the 
birds sing ? " asked Susie. 

" Not all/' answered Frank. " Some 
sing more than one tune." 

" Spring is surely coming/' said Mrs. 
Leonard. " Robins and bluebirds always 
know/' 

Susie went out many times that day. 
She was looking for the robin and the 
bluebird. She saw the robin in the gar- 
den. She watched him. He watched 
her ^yith his head on one side. 

'' Where did you come from ? " she 
asked. '' Who told vou when it was 
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time to start ? How did you get here ? 
Were you ever here before? I hope 
you will stay all summer/^ 

The robin nodded his head with a 
jerk. Away he 
flew. Then such 
a song ! It rang 
from the apple 
trees — 

^^ Be glad! Be 
glad ! I^m here ! 

® Robin. 

Fm here ! '' 

That is what Susie thought he said. 

In the afternoon she went to the 
woods with Donald. 

They walked up the creek to the 
pond. A high, shrill chirrup came from 
the water. 

" That's a frog/' said Donald. 

" Oh ! '' cried Susie, " I want to see it." 

They crept, nearer. The sound 
stopped. They stood still and waited. 
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In a few minutes it began again. This 
time it was at the other side of the 

gp^ pond 

' What pretty 

buslies these are!^^ 

said Susie, ''T never 

\ saw til em before/" 

^ '' Why, they're only 

willows. They've always 

been liere/' 

** But nee how shiny 
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the bark is. And it is such a pretty 
color. Please cut a stick for 
me, Donald. Here is a long, 
straight one.^^ 

^^ There are ^ pussies^ in these 
little hard buds. They'll come out 



soon.^^ 



^^You don^t mean kittens, do 
you?^^ 

Susie opened her eyes wide. 

Donald laughed. ^^They do 
look like little kittens." 

^^What are those big brown 
things on some of the bushes?'^ 
asked Susie. 

^' I don^t know the name of 
them,'^ answered Donald. ^^But- 
terflies come out of them.'^ 

^^Oh, are they butterflies' 7 
houses ? Do they live in them in " 
the winter ? I should think they'd 
ireeze. wiiiow. 
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^^ I don^t know how it is/^ said Don- 
ald. *^ Butterflies don't make the houses. 
Caterpillars and worms make them. Fve 
seen them do it. But butterflies come 
out of them. I know that.'' 

" I wish I could see them come out." 
'' We can take some home. Here are 
three on one stick. We can watch them. 
Maybe we can see them come out." 



CHAPTEE II. 
THE FIRST FLOWER. 

One night it snowed. In the morn- 
ing the ground was covered. The snow 
looked Hke a big white blanket. Soft, 
downy flakes filled the air. 

Susie stood at the window. 

^' This isn^t spring/^ she said. ^^ It is 
winter.^^ 

^^The robins and bluebirds made a 
mistake for once/' said Frank. 

'^ And the frogs," added Donald. 

'' And the ' pussies ' on the willows." 

^^I hope the birds won't go away 
down South again." 

''Did they come from the South?" 
asked Susie. 

''Why, yes/' answered Donald. 

9 
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^' Didn^t you know that ? It is warm 
down there/^ 

^^ I wish we could bring them into 
the house. We could keep them warm. 
I don't want them to go away. Their 
feet will freeze in the snow.^^ 

^' Birds' feet are tougher than ours/^ 
said Frank. 

The birds were brave little fellows. 
They did not mind the snow. 

The bluebirds went right on house- 
hunting. They had no time to lose. 
They looked very blue. The clouds 
were dark and gray. 

The robins came close to the house. 
They hopped about in the white snow. 

" See, Donald, they have on their 
red vests,'' said Susie, as she scattered 
crumbs for them. 

The North Wind slept. Then came 
the South Wind. He brought the sun- 
beams to help him. 
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The blanket of snow melted. Little 
streams of water ran down the slopes. 
The roads were very muddy. The farm- 
ers could hardly drive to the village. 

The river kept on rising. The creek 
was thick with mud. 

^^ Where does all the water come 
from ? ^' asked Susie. 

They were standing beside the creek. 
Susie held some pussy willows in her 
hand. The ^^ pussies'^ were full grown 
now. 

^^From the snow, of course/^ an- 
swered Donald. 

^^But the snow is all gone.^^ 

^^It takes a good while for all the 
water to run into the creek/' said Frank. 
'' Some of it comes a long way. I saw 
little streams up in the fields. They 
were running to the creek.'' 

" How fast the water goes ! " said 
Susie. 
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"See this piece of bark go down/^ 
said Donald. 

The bark floated a little way. Then 




The boats of bark. 

it ran against the bank. There it stuck 
fast. 

"Let's play this is the biggest river 
in the world," said Frank. "Then we 
can have lots of boats. We can send 
them down to the sea." 
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^^The river will be the sea/^ said 
Donald. 

^' We'll make boats of the bark. See, 
here are some big pieces." 

'' Let's load them with these stones." 

'^Be careful!" cried Frank. /^The 
boat is sinking." 

^^Don^t make the load too heavy," 
said Susie. 

^^ There, that is enough. Now, let 
her go ! " 

The boat started down the stream. 

^' Hurry and get another ready," cried 
Susie. ^^ Here is the boat." 

^^ Let's put dirt on this," said Don- 
ald. 

''I'll load one with sticks," said 
Frank, ''We can play it is a load of 
lumber." 

The boats floated away. The boys 
ran along the banks. Frank was on one 
side. Donald was on the other. 
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^^Look out!'' cried Donald. ^^The 
lumber boat has run into that bank/' 

But in a moment the boat was going 
on. The water was very swift. The 
boat turned round and round as it 
floated down the creek. 

'' The stone boat is caught on your 
side now/' said Frank. 

Donald ran to it. It had drifted 
upon a low beach. The water flowed 
slowly there. It was very shallow. 
Donald pushed the boat out w^here the 
water was deeper. Then it started off 
again. 

Susie was walking up and down the 
sloping banks. On the sunny sides the 
grass was beginning to look green. In 
the hollows were little patches of snow 
and ice. Suddenly the boys heard a 
scream of delight. 

'' Oh, oh ! I've found a flower ! I've 
found a flower ! " 



16 
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The boats were forgotten. The boys 
ran to Susie. She was stooping over the 
Uttle flower. It looked up at them from 
among the dry leaves. 




The first flower. 



"Isn't it a dear?'' she said. /'Just 
to think of a flower so soon ! Oh, Fm 
so glad! And it's right close to the 
snow." 

"Hepaticas always come before you 
think to look for them," said Donald. 

'^Pick it, Susie/' said Frank. ''See 
how many buds there are." 



THE FIRST FLOWER. 
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'^ Here are more buds/' cried Donald. 
" They're almost out." 

"We'll watch them," said Susie. 
" I'll take this flower to mother. Won't 
she be glad ? " 








£ 
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CHAPTER III. 

SPRING. 

Birds everywhere ! 

The robins were building in the or- 
chard. Donald found a nest. It was on 
a low branch of an apple tree. It was 
made of coarse grass and mud. 

Frank lifted Susie up to see into it. 
A pair of bright eyes looked at her. 
The mother robin sat very still. 

The bluebirds were settled in their 
home. Their nest was in a box. Frank 
had nailed the box to a tree. . 

The swallows were plastering their 
houses to the rafters in the barn. How 
they did skim and dart through the 
air! 

The woodpeckers pounded away on 

19 
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Xhe bluebird's home. 



the trees. They 
used their red 
heads for ham- 
mers. 

In the even- 
ing the song of 
the thrush filled 
the air. 

Sometimes 
all the birds sang 
together. Frank 
got all mixed up 
when he tried 
to whistle their 
songs. Again 
and again they 
seemed to say : 

^^ Summer is 
coming! Spring- 
time is here ! ^^ 

The flowers 
heard the glad 
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music. Almost every day Susie found a 
new one in the woods or fields. 

^^We must get the garden ready, 
boys/^ said Mrs. Leonard. ^^ It will soon 
be time to plant the seeds.^^ 

^^The wheat is growing/^ said Mr. 
Leonard. 

" The plowing is all done in the corn- 
field.^' 

'' The ryefield is green.'^ 

^^ The leaves are coming out on the 
lilac bushes.'^ 

" There are buds on the pear trees.^' 

" The hens are beginning to set.^^ 

'' There are four eggs in our robin's 
nest.'' 

^^ The sun gets warmer every day.'' 

" The sky is a lovely blue." 

" The days are growing longer, too/' 
said Mrs. Leonard. 

"I wonder when our butterflies will 
come out/' said Susie, 
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Donald took the cocoons from the 
shelf. 

'' Oh ! ^' he cried, " there's a round 
hole in one. I can see inside. There is 
only a brown shell there.'' 

*' Please let me see," said Susie. 

'^The butterfly has come out," said 
Frank. 

^^ Where can it be?" 

They looked around the room. 

" I've found it ! " cried Frank. 

A big brown moth was clinging to 
the curtain. Its wings rose and fell 
slowly. 

^^When did you come out?" asked 
Susie. '^ I wanted to see you do it." 

" I wonder how it knew when it was 
time/' said Donald. 

The moth spread its wings. There 
were big black and yellow spots on them. 
A light and dark stripe crossed each 
wing. The body of the moth was brown. 
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^^ See the feathers on its back ! '' said 
Susie. '' They're like the down on little 
chickens.'' 

" Ho V laughed Frank. '' Moths don't 
have feathers.'' 

*' Yes, they do/' said Mr. Leonard. 
^^ Here, look 
at it through 
my glass." 

^^ Oh, yes/' ^ 




said Donald. &i^^^M^^^^^ 

"That will P^^*^^^" 

make it look 
bigger." 

They all looked at the moth through 
the glass. 

'^ Now open the window/' said Mrs. 
Leonard. '' Let it go free." 

Frank shook the curtain gently. The 
moth flew out into the sunshine. 

^^I'm going to watch the others/' said 
Susie. 
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^^ You^ll have to sit up all night/^ said 
Donald. 

The days grew warmer. Everybody 
was busy. There was much work to be 
done. 

One morning Frank came running 
from the barn. 

'' Mother, Susie, Donald ! ^^ he called. 
'^ Come quickly. Father wants you.^^ 

^^What is the matter ?^^ asked Mrs. 
Leonard. 

They all followed Frank. 

^^Come here/^ called Mr. Leonard. 
*^See!^^ 

And there, by its mother's side, lay a 
little newborn calf. 

" You dear little thing ! ^' said Susie. 
'^ When did you come ?" 

''What a pretty face it has!'' said 
Mrs. Leonard. 

'' I want to pat it,'' said Susie. '' May 
I, father?" 
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Mr. Leonard led her close to the lit- 
tle calf. Susie stroked its face gently. 




The little calf. 

^^ Moo-ooo ! ^' said the mother cow. 
Her voice quivered. 

^^Yes, I know it's your baby/' said 
Susie. ^^But I won't hurt it." 

The cow put down her head and 
rubbed her nose against the calf. Then 
she began to Uck it with her long pink 
tongue. 
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^ '^Ciui it stand up?'^ asked 

Frank. 
■^p Mi\ Leonard lifted the calf 
mwTK^ to its feet. 
^^ — fc, ^si '* How long and thin 
, ,/^ its legs are!'' said 
^^^ JJonald. 

^* Oh ! '^ cried Su- 
sie, 'Mie down, bossy 
calf. Your legs will 
break.'' 

The calf sank down on 
th<^ bed of straw. 

.V^,rvr.v...rT ^^'I'lie^e. now you're all 
^#^ri^ht/' 

m \ *' Tt will be stronger 

^ ^ in a day or two," 

-^^ said Mrs. Leonard. 

|) ^' Its mother will 

take good care of 

it. We'll go now. Then 

she can put it to sleep." 




CHAPTER IV. 
EBENEZER. 

It was a cold winter morning when 
he came. Donald opened the door. He 
held the snow shovel in his hand. 

A little black roll lay in the white 
snow. It looked as if a bit of the night 
had dropped down there. 

^^Meouw!'' 

Donald dropped his shovel. 

" Here's a kitten ! " he cried. 

He picked it up carefully. It was 
very thin. Donald was afraid it would 
break in two. He carried it into the 
warm kitchen. 

'^ Poor little thing!'' 

^^Meouw!" 
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^^ What's that?'' asked Susie. ^^Oh, 
Donald, where did it come from ? " 

''I don't know/' he said. ^^But it's 
starving." 

The kitten shivered. He held it close 
to the stove. 

^^Give it some warm milk, Susie," 
said Mrs. Leonard. 

Susie ran to the pantry. She got 
a saucer of milk. She set it on the 
floor. 

'^ Here, pussy," she said. ^^ This will 

make you feel 
better." 

The kitten 
did not wait 
to say ^^ Thank 
you." Per- 
haps it had 
never learned how. It showed its thanks 
by the way it drank the milk. Susie 
poured more milk into the dish. 
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^^Tou shall have all you want/^ she 
said. 

When the kitten could drink no more 
it looked up. 

'^^ Where did you come from?^^ asked 
Susie. 
/^^Meouw!'' 

'' Do you want to go back ?^^ 

'' Meouw, meouw ! ^^ 

^^He doesn^t like to think about it/^ 
said Donald. 

^^Then we won't ask him/' said Susie. 

Donald drew on his mittens. 

*^May we keep him, mother?'' he 
asked. 

^^We will not turn him out into the 
cold," said Mrs. Leonard. ^^ But he may 
belong to some one else." 

^^Well, well call him ours until we 
know about him," said Susie. 

Donald went out to shovel the snow. 
Susie went to the dining room to lay the 
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knives and forks and spoons for break- 
fast. 

The kitten looked about the room. 
Then it crept into the corner behind the 
stove. It drew its feet up and rolled 
itself into a ball. Soon it was fast asleep. 

While they were at breakfast the kit- 
ten walked into the room. 

" How black he is ! ^' said Mr. Leon- 
ard. ^^ He makes me think of Ebenezer.^' 

"He lived at your house when you 
were a boy, didn't he, father ?'' said 
Frank. • 

*^Yes. He was the blackest boy I 
ever saw. And how jolly and kind and 
true he was! We could always trust 
Ebenezer. I wish I could see him again.'' 

"Let's call the cat Ebenezer/' said 
Susie. 

" He'll have to be good if he has that 
name," said Mrs. Leonard. 

" Susie can teach him," said Donald. 
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So he was called Ebenezer. 
They wanted him to be a very tidy 
cat. Donald and Susie talked it over. 




The other Ebenezer. 
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^^ We'll give him a bath every day/^ 
said Donald. 

But the first one gave Ebenezer a 
very bad cold. He almost sneezed him- 
self to death. 

^^He says his name every time he 
sneezes/' said Frank. 

^^ You'd better let him bathe himself/' 
said Mrs. Leonard. ^^His way is much 
better for him." 

So it was left to Ebenezer. He licked 
his paws and rubbed them all over his 
face. Then his black coat was smoothed 
down with his rough little tongue. 

It was a coat to be proud of. Water 
did not spot it. Sunlight did not fade it. 
It was glossy as the finest silk. 

Soon Ebenezer was as jolly as the boy 
whose name he bore. If Donald threw 
his ball Ebenezer was after it like an 
arrow. 

Once Mrs. Leonard dropped a spool 
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of thread. In a moment his Uttle black 
paws were tangled up in it. 




And there was his own long black 
tail ! When nothing else was in sight he 
was after that. Round and round he 
would go. It made Susie dizzy to watch 
him. 

And how he did grow! In a little 
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while he was a cat instead of a kitten. 
No one knew when it happened. They 
only knew that it was so. 

Now that springtime had come, he fol- 
lowed Susie to the woods. He watched 
the birds with her. He looked up into 
every tree. He knew the robins' nests 
in the orchard. 

^^You mustn't touch them, Ebenezer," 
said Susie. 

Ebenezer waved his long black tail 
slowly. He walked up and down the 
garden paths. He liked to watch the 
boys at work. 

Soon he knew every inch of the farm. 
He was quite at home in the house, too. 
But he seemed to love the fields and the 
woods best. He forgot that he had not 
always lived there. He walked about 
with an air as if he owned it all. 

He kept an eye upon all the work. He 
wanted to see that it was well done. He 
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did his share of the work, too. No one 
knew when he did it. But they did 
know that it was well done. 

Before he came many mice were in 
the house and the barn. Now they were 
gone. Ebenezer said nothing. But he 
looked very wise. 




One day Joe and Dick Davis came to 
see the children. They Uved just across 
the river. Their big black dog was with 
them. 

But Ebenezer was not glad to see him. 
He arched his back. His tail bristled. 
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" Psstzt ! '' he said. 
His yellow eyes glared. 
The big dog only looked at him. 
Soon Ebenezer slipped away to the 
barn. He thought it all over. He de- 




cided there was no harm in such a big 
fellow. A dog of his own size would be 
better to quarrel with. 

When he came back he walked up to 
the big black dog. 
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'' Look ! ^^ whispered Donald. '' He 
has a mouse/^ 

Ebenezer laid the mouse before the 
dog. The dog looked at Ebenezer, He 
did not seem to see the mouse. 

After that they were friends. They 
even became quite fond of each other. 

But Ebenezer could never understand 
why the big dog did not care for mice. 



CHAPTER y. 
HOW NELL CAME. 

One night it rained. But in the 
morning the sun was shining brightly. 
The sky was very blue. The air was 
cool. The trees and grass looked fresh 
and green. And how the birds did sing ! 

"I hope the baby robins didn't get 
wet/' said Susie. 

There were four little ones in the 
nest. 

"The mother knows how to take 
good care of them/' said Mrs. Leonard. 

"The garden is all mud/' said Frank. 

" We can't work there until it dries/' 
said his mother. 

" Then we can play in the sand pile/' 
said Susie. 
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The sand pile was by the fence, 
across the road. Next to it was a pile 
of gravel. 

The raindrops had left little dimples 
all over the sand. The gravel pile was 
quite dry. 

'' Didn't it rain on the gravel? " asked 
Susie. 

''Of course/' replied Frank, ''But 
rain runs right through gravel.'' . 

" The sand isn't so wet as the gar- 
den/' said Donald. 

" It is fine to build with/' said Frank. 

"There! "said Susie at last. "My 
house is done. I'm going to make a 
stone walk all round it." 

She went to the gravel pile for peb- 
bles. 

" I want little smooth ones/' she said, 
" and all colors. Aren't these pretty ? " 

Something was coming down the 
road. It came nearer. They did not 
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see it. Then a long deep sigh sounded 
in their ears. 

Susie dropped the stones. Frank 
sprang to his feet. Donald fell over his 
sand house. 

A horse stood looking over the fence. 
She was as white as milk. They could 
feel her breath on their cheeks. It was 
like warm wind. 

'' Who are you ? '' 

^^ Where did you come from ? '' 

'' What do you want ? '' 

A low whinny was the answer. 

The long white neck was stretched 
over the fence. The mild eyes had a 
gentle look. The wide nostrils quiv- 
ered. If she could only speak ! 

'' Let's feed her/' said Frank. 

They pulled some fresh grass and 
held it while she ate. 

'^1 think she wants a drink/' said 
Susie. 
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'' Let's take her to the spring/' said 
Donald. 

Frank took hold of her forelock. 
Donald held fast to her mane. Susie led 
the way. The horse walked slowly. 




At the spring. 

Her new friends looked very small to 
her. 

A clear stream flowed from the 
spring. The horse thrust her nose into 
it. How she did drink ! 

" Isn't that good ? " said Donald. 
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^^ Please leave a little water for us/^ 
said Susie. 

The boys laughed. 

^' She couldn't drink it all if she 
drank for a year/' said Frank. 

The horse raised her head and blew 
the water from her nostrils. Then they 
led her to the house. 

^^ Father, mother/' called Susie, ^'see 
what we found ! " 

^^We didn't find her/' said Donald. 
" She found us." 

^^Why/' said Mr. Leonard, ^^ that's 
Mr. Miller's horse, Nell. She must have 
strayed away." 

^^How gentle she is!" said Mrs. 
Leonard. 

^^Must we take her home?" asked 
Susie, patting Nell's neck. 

^^ We'll take care of her now. Mr. 
Miller will be looking for her soon. 
Lead her to the pasture, boys." 
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Nell had a good visit. The children 
became very fond of her. 

'^ She likes to be petted/^ said Susie. 
" She held a lump of sugar under NelFs 
nose. 

One day Mr. Miller drove to the gate. 
Susie saw him and ran away to the pas- 
ture. She climbed the fence and held 
out her hand. 

" Come, Nell ! Come, Nell ! '' 

'' More sugar/^ thought Nell, coming 
near. 

' Susie put her arms around her neck. 

^'He's come, Nell/' she said. "You: 
don't want to go away, do you?'' 

Nell shook her head. 

Mr. Leonard and Mr. Miller came 
toward them. They were talking in low 
tones. When they reached the pasture 
it was all settled. Susie looked up. 

"Please don't take her away," she; 
said. 
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^^ Would you like to have her stay 
always?^' 




Susie's horse. 



^^ Always? To be our very own?'^ 
Susie's eyes danced. 
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^' Oh, how nice ! But what will you 
do without her, Mr. Miller ? " 

Mr. Miller smiled. 

'^ Well, I don't know/' he said. '' Fll 
try to get along.'' 

^^Oh, thank you!" cried Susie. ''I 
hope you won't miss her very much. 
We'll be good to her. You're going to 
stay, Nell. I'm so glad. I must go now 
and tell the boys." 



CHAPTEE VI. 
BUILDING THE WIGWAM. 

The wheat was turning yellow. The 
oats were both green and yellow. The 
rye had been cut. It was ready for the 
thrashers. The corn was green. The 
days were long and hot. 

The children were up at sunrise, 
ready for work. They fed the pigs in 
the pen. They scattered corn for the 
chickens. They led the horses to water. 
They drove the cows to pasture. Frank 
brought water from the spring. Donald 
gathered vegetables for dinner. Susie 
picked berries for her mother. 

Then came the time for play. 

They went to the shady woods. By 
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the creek they had the best fun. The 
creek ran through the woods. 

"What shall we do to-day?'^ asked 
Donald. 

-' Let^s play we are Indians.^^ 

"Oh, yes/^ said Susie. "Let's play 
we live in the woods all the time.'' 

"Then we must build a wigwam/^ 
said Frank. 

" What's a wigwam ? " asked Susie. 

"A house where the Indians live/' 
said Frank. " Don't you know ? " 

" Oh, won't that be fun ! " cried 
Susie. 

"What shall we build it with?'' 
asked Donald. 

"There's a pile of bean poles up by 
the pasture," said Frank. "Father 
won't care if we take them. Let's go 
and get- them." 

Frank carried six, Donald four, and 
Susie two. 




Playing Indians. 
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"Will twelve be enough ?^^ asked 
Donald, counting. 

" We^d better bring one more load/' 
said Frank. 

This time Frank carried seven, Don- 
ald six, and Susie three. 

'' That makes a big pile/' said Susie. 
* " Let's build the wigwam right here 
by the creek/' said Frank. 

" Under this big tree/' said Susie. 

"How shall we begin, Frank?" asked 
Donald. 

"I'll show you. We ought to have a 
rope." 

" Indians didn't have ropes like ours." 

" Not until the white men came/' 
said Frank. " But I know a way." 

He cut some hazel twigs with his 
knife. He twisted the twigs round and 
round. They made a good rope. 

He laid four poles side by side. He 
tied them together near the end. It 
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took a long time to tie them just right. 
Then the children stood them up. 

^^ Spread the poles out at the bot- 
tom/^ said Frank. 

This made the frame of the wigwam. 




Carrying the bean poles. 

'^Now stand the other poles all 
around.^^ 

^'We must leave a place for the 
door/^ said Susie. 

Then they covered it with branches. 
They worked hard. At last the wig- 
wam was ready. 
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Just then the dinner horn was heard. 
^^Ohy that's too bad. We haven't 
played Indians yet/' said Susie. 
" We'll come back," said Frank. 
^* We're Indians, mother ! " shouted 
Susie as they ran 
into the house. 

'' I'm afraid of 
w"^... Indians," said Mrs. 
Leonard. 

" Oh," laughed 
Susie, ^^we are only 
playing Indians." 

They sat down 
to dinner. 
^^So you are Indians," said Mr. 
Leonard. 

^' Yes, father," said Donald, '' regular 
Indians." 

" We made a wigwam," said Susie. 
^' How did you make it ? " 
They told him all about it. 
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^^ But Indians didn't have steel knives 
to cut branches with/' 
"Didn't they?'' 

'' Not before the white men came." 

How did the Indians 

cut wood, 

father?'^ 

asked Frank. 

" They had knives 
and axes made of 
stone." 

It must have 
been pretty hard 
stone." 

"Yes, the hardest 
kind of stone. It is 
called flint." 

" Our Indian ar- 
row heads are flint/' 
said Mrs. Leonard. 
" We found those right here on our 
farm/' said Frank, 
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" Did Indians ever live on our farm ?^^ 
asked Susie. 

^^ Why, of course, Susie/^ said Frank. 
" A long time ago.^^ 

*^You remember old Mr. Brown, 
Susie,^' said Mr. Leon- 
ard. *^He knew some 
of the Indians who 
S^P ^M lived here. IVe often 
(llllw heard him tell about 

^.^- ^f u j)j^ ^11 the In- 
^^■^ dians live in wig- 
wams ? ^^ asked Don- 
ald. 

'^ No, some of them 
ARROW-HEADS. 'MS ^ad houses,'' said Mr. 
^^ Leonard. 

^^ The Indians away 
up north live in houses made of ice,'' 
said Mrs. Leonard. *^They are called 
Eskimos.'^ 
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'' Sometimes the Eskimos live in houses 
made of stone/^ said Mr. Leonard. 

'' We Uve in a wigwam/^ said Susie. 
^^ Can't we go and play again, mother?'' 

'^Yes, after you have helped me 
wash the dishes." 



CHAPTER VII. 

THE INDIANS. 

The work was soon done. 

Frank brought a horse blanket from 
the barn. 

*' Mother, may I take your old red 
shawl ?^^ asked Susie. 

Donald came in with a handful of 
turkey feathers. 

'^ Now let's dress up/' 

" Please tie my hair the Indian way, 
mother/' said Susie. 

Mrs. Leonard tied Susie's hair on top 
of her head. Then she helped her fix 
the shawl. 

Frank wrapped the horse blanket 
around his shoulders. Donald stuck 
feathers in his hat. 
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^^ Ki-yi-yi !/' shouted Donald. 

Away they ran to the woods. They 
crept into the wigwam. 

^^Oh, isn't a wigwam lovely!" cried 
Susie. 

^^ We're Indians now/' said Donald. 




^^What do Indians do?" asked Susie. 
'' Hunt wild animals/' said Donald. 
^^We must make some bows and 
arrows/^ said Frank. 

^' Fd like to kill a deer/' said Donald. 
^^Or a bear/' said Frank. 
" Oh ! " gasped Susie. 
How wild it seemed ! 
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Just then a chipmunk sat on a stump. 
It began to chatter. 

" There is a bear ! '^ said Donald. 
'' Let me kill it.'' 

^^Oh, don't kill the pretty chipmunk!'' 
said Susie. 

" You're no kind of an Indian/' said 
Donald. " Indians kill things." 

^' What do Indians eat?" asked Susie. 

'' They eat bread made of corn/' said 
Frank. '' They grind the corn between 
two stones." 

^^ Let's do that/' said Susie. ^^You 
go and get some corn, Donald." 

'' Susie and I will build a fire/' said 
Frank. 

Donald brought the corn. Susie 
helped him shell it. 

Frank found two flat stones. He 
washed them in the creek. Then they 
began to grind the corn. 

It was slow work. They made cups 
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out of the big leaves of the basswood 
tree. They put the meal in the cups. 

They found a piece of clean board. 
They mixed the meal with water. 
Susie patted out 
a nice flat cake. 
She wrapped it in 
leaves. The hot 
ashes were ready. 
The cake was put 
into the ashes and 
covered up. 

'' Now, cake, 
hurry up and 
bake/^ said Susie. 







^' We must have 
supper soon." 

They sat down 
and waited for it to bake. Donald 
threw bits of bark and leaves into the 
creek. They floated down the stream. 

'^ Indians have canoes," he said. 
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^^ We must have canoes/' said Frank. 

^^Like the Httle one Uncle Robert 
sent us/' 

'' That was made of birch bark. 
There are no birch trees here.'' 

" Indians can use any kind of bark/^ 
said Donald. '' Let's go for some." 

They found an old log back in the 

woods. The 
bark came 




r-^- ^'^^^^^'^^ -^^^^v^m^^'^- ' ^^ easily. 

'' How did 
all that sawdust get inside the bark?" 
asked Susie. 

"That isn't sawdust," said Donald. 
" Bugs made it. See that little black 
beetle ? He's the fellow." 

Frank brushed the dust from the log. 

"See this groove in the wood/' he 
said. "The beetle cut it." 

" Maybe not/' said Donald. " Worms 
cut some of them." 
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"We must go back/^ said Susie. 
" The cake will burn.'' 

"This bark won't float as it did in 
the spring/' said Donald. 

"The water's too low/' said Frank. 
" Let's dam it up." 

" The cake is baked ! " shouted Susie. 
"I touched it with a stick. Now we 
must have supper." 

The Indians sat down around the fire. 
They ate the corn cake. 

" Isn't it good ? " said Susie. 

" To-morrow we will make a dam/' 
said Donald. 

"Did Indians make dams?" asked 
Susie. 

" No/' said Frank. " If we make a 
dam we must be settlers. They are w^hite 
men, you know." 

"Then what will we do with our wig- 
wam?" asked Donald "White people 
don't live in wigwams." 
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"Make a log house out of it/^ said 
Frank. 

Then they went home. That night 
the tired Indians dreamed that they were 
settlers. 



CHAPTEK VIIL 
MAKING THE CART. 

^^We are settlers to-day!'^ shouted 
Donald. '^ We must make a house and a 
barn." 

^^ Let's play that we came up the 
creek in a boat/^ said Frank. ^^ We 
landed here.'' 

'^ We'll cut the trees and plow the 
land/' said Donald. 

'^ We'll have to dig up the stumps be- 
fore we plow." 

^* It will be our farm then/' said Susie. 

^^ Let's dam the creek and build a 
mill/' said Donald. 

'' The mill will grind the corn/' said 
Frank. '^Settlers don't use stones to 
make meal." 
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^^ Let's build the dam first," said 
Donald. 

The boys rolled up their trousers. 
They waded into the creek. 

'^How shall we stop the water?" 
asked Donald. 

" With sods/' said Frank. ^'I brought 
a shovel." 

They cut the sods in an open place 
near the woods. They carried them 
down to the creek. Frank and Donald 
stood in the water. Susie handed the 
sods to them. 

^^My sods are running away," said 
Donald. '' We can't make a dam 
this way. See how dirty the water 
is!" 

^^ Beavers build dams of sticks and 
logs/' said Frank. 

" They cut them with their teeth/' 
said Donald. 

^^We can't do that/' laughed Susie. 
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^' Let^s get some sticks/' said Donald. 
'^ Here are some nice round ones/^ 

They laid them down in the water 
one upon the other. Then they dug 
some clay. They piled it behind the 
sticks. 

^'Now we will have a dam/^ said 
Susie. ^^See, the water is rising. That 
will make a pond. We can sail boats 
on it.'' 

But the water carried away the 
clay. It ran between the sticks. The 
top stick whirled around and went 
down -stream. Then the whole dam 
started. 

'^ Oh, we don't know how to build a 
dam ! " said Donald. 

^^Yes, we do/' said Frank. ^^The 
water can't carry away big stones. We 
must make the dam of stones." 

" We can get the stones down by the 
spring/' said Donald. 
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" The spring is a long way off. We 
can't carry them up here/^ said Susie. 

^^ We must have a cart/^ said Frank. 

" How shall we get one ? ^^ 

^^Make it/' said Frank. "I know 
how.'' 

"All right! Let's do it/' shouted 
Susie. 

They talked it over at the dinner 
table. 

"There is an oak log in the wood- 
shed/' said Frank. "May we have it, 
father?" 

"What do you want the oak log 
for ? " asked Mr. Leonard. 

" To make the wheels for our cart." 

" All right, you may have it. Make 
a good cart. I may want to borrow 
it." 

The after-dinner work was soon done. 
Then the children rushed to the wood- 
shed. 
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They lifted the log upon the saw- 
horse. 

Frank took a foot rule. He meas- 
ured the end of the log. 

" The wheels 
will be ten inches 
across,'^ he said. 
'' We must make 
them very wide. 
Then they will 
not sink into 
the mud. Three 
inches will be 
enough." 
'' Saw it straight/^ said Susie. 
Frank and Donald sawed off two 
round pieces from the log. It took some 
time. 

^^The wheels must be round, or the 
cart won't run straight/' said Frank. 

They carried the wheels to the tool 
house. Frank took a pair of compasses. 




A pair of compasses. 
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He put one prong of the compasses in 
the center of a block. He spread out 
the prongs and marked the edge of the 
wheel very carefully. 

" We must cut it down to this line," 
he said. ^^ We'll do it with the shave 
knife.'' 

Frank put the block in the vise. He 
screwed the vise up tight. He cut the 
edge until the block was round. 

"We must make the other wheel just 

like this one." jf\ZZ 11^ 

"Let me shave fi M 

11 A shave knife. IJ 

it/^ said Donald. ^ 

When it was done, Frank said : " Now 

we must bore the holes for the axle." 
He took a large auger. He screwed 

both blocks into the vise. Then he 

bored a hole through them right in the 

center. 

" The wheels are done ! " shouted 

Susie. 
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The wheels. 



They found a nice, strong piece of 
maple. It made a good axle. Frank 
cut places in the axle for the wheels. 

He bored holes 
for the pins. 

Mr. Leon- 
ard watched 
them as they 
worked. 

^' I would 

cut some thick 

pieces of leather for washers," he said. 

Donald cut the leather from an old 

boot. They put the washers on the axle. 

Then they put the wheels on the axle. 

^^Now we will make the tongue/^ 
said Frank. '' This piece of ash will be 
good.'^ 

Frank made a handle for the tongue. 
Then he fastened the tongue to the axle. 
He found a strong box and nailed it 
on to the axle. Then he took an oil can 
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and greased the ends of the axle so that 
the wheels would turn easily. 

It took several days to make the 
cart, but at last it was done. 

Now for a ride ! 

^'Jump on, Susie. Well be the 
horses ! ^^ 

^^Let me get some reins. I can^t 
drive without reins.^^ 

She found a stout string. She har- 
nessed the horses 
and climbed on to 
the cart. Away 
they went ! 

" Gee — haw — 
whoa ! " shouted Susie. '' You mustn^t 
run. You must trot. The cart bumps. 
Whoa ! Back ! Stand still ! Don't kick 
up, Donald.^' 

Susie drove her horses to the kitchen 
door. 

" Mother, mother, see our cart ! '^ 
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'' It goes a little bumpy/' said Susie. 
^^ But it's all right for stones." 

'^ Now we can make the dam/' cried 
Donald. " Come on ! " 

They went down the path to the 
spring. 

They loaded the stones on the cart. 
The stones were flat and long. 

^^How shall we get to the creek?" 
asked Susie. 

'^Why, around by the cow-path, of 
course/' said Donald. 

^^We might make this into a road/' 
said Frank. " Settlers make roads. We 
must survey it first." 

" What do you mean by ' survey ' ? " 
asked Susie. 

" Mark it out/' said Frank. 

They went along by the creek under 
the bridge. For a Httle way the path 
was clear. Then they came to some 
bushes. 
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'^ We'll have to cut down these 
bushes/' said Frank. 

Farther on there was a gully. The 







A rough road. 



tj;*^ gully was about three feet wide 
and two feet deep. 
" We can't draw the cart here/' said 
Susie. 

'^ We'll have to carry the stones over 
to-day/' said Frank. 
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^^ To-morrow we can fill it up with 
dirt/' said Donald. 

'* No, we must build a bridge. '^ 

" Oh, how much there is to do ! '^ said 
Susie. 

^^We can bring down some tools on 
the cart/' said Frank. 

'^ Let's build the dam first/' said 
Donald. 

^^ We can't, until we make the road/' 
said Frank. 



CHAPTER IX. 

SETTLERS. 

The children were eager to make the 
road. Donald brought the tools. He 
had a small ax, a spade, and a hoe. 

^^I have the planks for the bridge/^ 
said Frank. " Here are three pieces. 
They are four feet long." 

They laid the planks upon the cart. 
Then they put on the tools. Away they 
went to the spring. 

^^We will begin h^re," said Frank. 
'^ I am the surveyor.'^ 

^^What am I?" asked Donald. 

^^ You are the foreman.'^ 

^^ What does he do?" 

'' Oh, he does most of the work ! " 

'' What am I ? " asked Susie. 

75 
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^^You are the teamster. You drive 
the horses/' 

The path ran to the creek. 
^^This is all right/^ said Frank. 
^^We don't need to do any work here. 
We must mark it out first.^^ 

The boys drove stakes where 
the road was to be. 

^^This is surveying/^ said 
Frank. 

The work began by the 
creek. 

A clump of hazel bushes 
stood in the way. Frank cut 
them close to the ground. 
The spade. q^^ p^^,^ ^f ^^e path was 

muddy. Donald took the cart back to 
the spring. He loaded it with small 
stones. He drew it to the muddy place. 
Then he spread out the stones with the 
hoe. 

They fixed the groimd so that the 
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planks would lie even. Then they put 
the planks across the little gully. 
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The ax. 




They worked hard. By dinner time 
the road was all ready. 

In the afternoon they began to draw 
the stones. 

^^ What makes stones ? ^^ asked Susie. 
'' Do they grow ? '' 

'' I don't know/' said Frank. "They 
don't seem to grow.'' 

" How did they come here ? '' asked 
Donald. 

" Why, they were always here/' said 



The hoe. 




Frank. " Oh, how heavy they are ! I'll 
have to break this one in two." 




bo 
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" You can pound stone until it is as 
fine as sand/^ said Donald. 

The cart was loaded. Then they 
tried their new road. Frank and Don- 
ald drew the cart. Soon they had quite 
a pile of stones to make the dam. 

'' These rocks won^t run away as the 
sods did/' said Donald. 

'^ We must dig the other side a little 
deeper. Then the water will run over 
there.'' 

It was hard to dig. The earth was 
full of roots. The water ran into the 
place they had dug. Then the right side 
of the creek was almost dry. 

They laid the stones one over the 
other. They filled the chinks with 
clay. 

The next day they finished the dam. 
Then they filled up the little channel they 
had dug. 

The water spread out above the dam. 
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It made a pond. The water poured over 
the top of the dam. 

^^Oh, isn^t it lovely ! ^^ cried Susie. 

^^m have a mill wheel here/^ said 
Donald. 

^^ rU make the sluice/^ said Frank. 

Frank took a small wooden box. He 
nailed on the cover. Then he cut off 
the ends. He made a little gate at one 
end. He could lift it up and let it down. 
When he lifted it up the water went 
through. When he shut it down it kept 
the water back and it all flowed over the 
dam. 

^' Let me make the water wheel/^ 
said Donald. 

^* You can^t do it/^ said his brother. 

^^ I can try/' said Donald. 

He found a thin piece of board. It 
was large enough to make the wheel. 
He cut a circle out of thick paper. 
He put the pattern on the board and 
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marked around it with his pencil. Then 
he cut the board to the circle with his 
jackknife and the shave. He put the 
round piece of board he 
had cut upon the rest of 
the thin board. He drew 
another circle and cut an- 
other round piece. He 
put the two round pieces of board in 
the vise and smoothed their edges. He 

bored a hole through 

the center of both 

pieces. 

^^What is that for?'' 

asked Susie. 
" For the axle/' replied Donald. 
He cut ten U-shaped notches in the 
wheel, like this : 

Then he took a stick 
of white pine and whit- £^ o 
tied out the axle round 
and smooth. He drove 
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the axle through the holes in the cen- 
ter of the boards. He cut ten strips 
of thin board eight inches long and 
half an inch wide. He fitted the strips 
into the U-shaped notches. He heated 
some glue and fastened them in. The 
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axle was fourteen inches long, but 
the mill wheel was only eight inches 
long. 

'^ Why do you leave the ends sticking 
out ? '^ asked Susie. 

^^ 1^11 show you, if you will wait until 
my mill wheel is done,^^ replied Donald. 
" I must make something for it to 
run on.^^ 

He took two stout pieces of board 
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and sawed them two feet and a half long. 
He sharpened one end of each stake. 
Then he bored a hole in the upper end of 
each stake. 

He took his mill wheel 
and the two boards and 
ran to the creek. Susie 
and Frank followed him. 
Donald drove the stakes 
into the ground at the 
lower end of the sluice. 
The holes were opposite 
each other. Then he put 
the ends of the axle into the holes. The 
wheel turned easily. 

" Hurrah ! It's done ! '' the little work- 
ers shouted. 

'' Frank, please lift the gate ! ^^ cried 
Donald. 

Frank lifted the gate. Down came 
the water through the sluice. Round 
and round went the wheel. 
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'' Isn't that fine ? '' said Susie. '' See 
it go ! '' 

^^Now we must have a mill/' said 
Frank. ^^Then we can grind corn and 
wheat." 




The dam. 

At supper Mr. Leonard said : 

" You have been having grand times 
by the creek.'' 

'' Oh, yes ! We have had such fun ! 
We have built a road." 

" We built a dam, too." 

^' And Donald has made a mill wheel. 
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You must come down and see it, 
father/' 

'' I shall need you to work for me 
to-morrow/' 

*^ Don't you want me too?" asked 
Susie. 

'^You can stay and help me/' said 
Mrs. Leonard. 







CHAPTER X. 

"\ 

The next morning the boys were 
busy with their father. Susie ran down 
to the creek. It was singing a Httle 
song all to itself. 

The water dashed gayly over the 
dam. Susie lifted the gate of the sluice. 
The wheel turned round and roimd. 

The chipmunk was perched upon his 
stump. He stretched his neck to see 
what was going on. Birds flew from 
tree to tree. The woods rang with their 
morning songs. 

86 
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Susie walked along by the pond 
above the dam. 

^^This is a good place. FU make a 
village here/^ she said. ^'I'U get the 
shingles that came off the roof. They 
will be the timber to 
make the houses.'^ ^^ ^^ 

She went to the j^HwSf\ 

house. She filled the 
cart with old shingles. 

'' I wonder if they survey to make a 
village/^ she said. '' V\\ do it, anyway. I 
know how the boys did it for the road.'^ 

She marked out the streets. 

'' Now ril make the houses. It will 
be a fine town.^^ 

She took two shingles. She set them 
up like a tent for a house. Soon there 
were rows of houses along all the streets. 
She brought more shingles. 

'^ I must have a store. Then people 
can buy things here.^^ 
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She stuck two shingles in the ground. 
She laid one across the top. 

^^ Stores don't 
have pointed 
roofs. Now ril 
make a black- 
smith shop. Oh, T 
forgot the school 
and the church ! '' 

It took four shingles to make the 
church. A long round stick was stuck 
in the ground. The end came up through 

the roof. This 
was the steeple. 
She worked very 
busily. 

^^ There ! it's 

done. My dolls 

can live in the 

houses." 

At dinner Frank asked : 

^' What have you been doing, Susie ? " 
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"I made a town by the pond. I 
made the houses out of shingles. You 
just ought to see them.^^ 

" What do you call your town ? ^^ 
asked Mr. Leonard. 

^^I don't know. I haven^t called it 
anything yet/' answered Susie. 

'' You might call it Shingleville/' said 
Prank. 




Dolltown. 



'^ Dolltown would be better/^ said 
Donald. 

^^That will be a good name/^ said 
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Susie. ^^ My dolls are going to live in 
the houses/^ 

"You ought to call the pond a 
lake/' said Mr. Leonard. ''A great 
many towns are built by lakes.'' 

"Why, yes; Chicago is on Lake 
Michigan/' said Frank. 

"How large is Lake Michigan, fa- 
ther?'^ asked Donald. 

"So large that all of it can not be 
seen at once." 

"Big boats go on Lake Michigan/' 
said Prank. "And it takes a day and 
a night to go from one end to the 
other." 

"Is Lake Michigan the largest lake 
in the world ? " asked Donald. 

"No, but it is one of the largest. 
There are a great many small ones." 

" Ours is one of the small ones/' said 
Susie. " Please come and see DoUtown, 
mother." 
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'^ Yes, as soon as our work is done/^ 
said Mrs. Leonard. 

When their work was done they 
walked down to the creek. They went 
around by the spring. 




Lake Michigan. 

^^T want you to see the road we 
made/^ said Susie. 

They followed the road to the dam. 

^^ It's better to walk on than the cow- 
path/' said Mrs. Leonard. 
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^^It is a good road," said Susie. 
"And here is my town. These are the 
houses where the folks live. This is the 
church. I must put a bell on it. This 
is tiie store, and here is the blacksmith 
shop." 

"I think you have a fine town," 
said Mrs. Leonard. " And a lovely little 
lake, too." 

"It^s only the creek," said Susie. 
" We made the dam. Then that made 
the lake." 

" A great many lakes are made in 
just this way. Something fills up the 
bed of a stream. Then the water spreads 
out and makes a lake. Beavers build 
dams and make lakes. They have towns, 
too." 

" Prank said they cut down trees 
with their teeth," said Susie. '^What 
are beavers, mother ? " 

" They are animals which live in the 
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water. They are about three times as 
large as a woodchuck. They gnaw trees 
with their teeth, as Frank said. Their 
teeth are long and sharp. When the 




The beaver swimming. 

trees are cut they take off all the bark. 
It is their food. They roll the logs into 
the stream. A place is chosen for a dam. 
Some of the beavers hold the logs. 
Others swim to the bottom of the 
stream. They dig up big balls of mud. 
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Then they carry it and plaster the logs 
together with it/^ 

^^ How can they swim and carry the 
mud too ? ^' asked Susie. 

^^ They carry the mud with their fore 
paws. They hold it close under their 
chins and swim with their hind feet and 
tails. They guide themselves with their 
tails. Their tails are like rudders on 
boats.^' 

^' It must take beavers a long time to 
make a dam/' said Susie. 

^^They work very fast. They can 
build a dam much wider than this in one 
night. A great many beavers work to- 
gether. They do all their work at 
night.'^ 

^^ What do they do in the daytime ? ^' 

^' They sleep. As soon as the dam is 
made the stream spreads out and they 
have a lake. Their towns are not on the 
banks. They are right in the lake.'^ 
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^^Oh, mother, please tell me about 
their towns! What are their houses 
made of ?^^ 

'^ Of stones and logs and mud/^ 

'' Like the dams ? '' 

^^They do not look like the dams. 




A beaver town. 



They are round. They stand in the lake. 
The roofs rise above the water. But the 
doors are below. These houses have 
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two stories. The first floor is the store- 
room. Here they kfeep the bark they 
take off the logs. This room is big 
enough to hold the whole family.^' 

^' How big is the family ? " asked 
Susie. 

^^ There are five or six children 
and the mother and father. Upstairs 
is the bedroom. The bed is made 
of dry moss and leaves. The roof is 
made of mud. It is round, and verv 
thick.^^ 

^^I wish some beavers would come 
and build in our creek/' said Susie. 

" Not far from here are some of their 
dams. Trees are growing on them now. 
This shows that they are very old. 
There are no beavers left. They don't 
like to live too near. The dams tell us 
that thev lived here once. There are lit- 
tie lakes above the dams. Beside some 
of these lakes, towns have been built.'' 
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^^ Please tell the boys about the 
beavers, mother/^ 

^*You can tell them this evening. 
Come now, dear, we must go home/' 

^' What a nice time we've had ! " said 
Susie. 



CHAPTER XI. 
AN EVENING CONCERT. 

The sun was setting. The air was 
cool and clear. The birds were singing 
their evening songs. 

Susie stood upon the piazza. Mrs. 
Leonard sat near. Donald ran from the 
barn. 

^^Come on, Susie. We're going to 
play ' I spy.' Frank is coming.'' 

" I'll count out/' said Susie : 

" Entri, pentri, cutri, corn, 
Apple seed and apple thorn, 
Wire, brier, limber, lock. 
Ten mice in the flock. 
Sitting, singing at the spring, 
0— U— T Out!" 

''Vm out!" she shouted. ''Now 
stand still, and I'll count again." 
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Frank was out. 

^^YouVe it, Don/' said Susie. ^^Put 
your head in mother's lap, and don't 
peek.'' 

^^ Count a hun- 
dred ! " shouted 
Prank. 

Prank and Su- 
sie ran to the 
barn. Prank 

climbed into the 
haymow. Susie 
got under Nell's 
manger. 

^^ Don't tell, 
Nell," she said. 

^^ One hun- ^^^ spider's web. 

dred! Ready or not, you shall be 
caught ! " 

Donald looked carefully from side to 
side. He stopped at the door of the 
tool house. But no one was there. 
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He went toward the corncrib. Just 
then he heard a scramble in the barn. 

Prank rushed out of the door. But 
Donald was too quick for him. He 
reached the goal first. 

^^One, two, three for Frank. You 
can^t play that trick on me ! Now for 
Susie ! '' 

Donald tiptoed into the barn. 

Nell whinnied. 

^^ What's the matter with you, Nell?'' 

Nell whinnied again. 

'^ Oh, perhaps Susie's in there ! '' 

Then he heard a giggle. 

^^Come out, Susie. You're caught. 
Prank's it." 

Prank hid his eyes. This time Susie 
ran behind the lilac bushes. She cud- 
dled down. Prank started the other 
way. 

Susie sat very still. Then she began 
to look around, She saw some threads 
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stretched from bush 
to bush. They were 
finer than the finest 
silk. They were shin- 
ing as silver. 

*^That^s a spider's 
web/' she thought. 
^^Oh, there he is!'' 

A big spider was 
walking round and 
round on the threads. 
He was black and 
gold. 

" Oh, he is making 
a web now ! " 

Susie forgot that 
she was hiding from 
her playmates. 

^^ Mother! boys!" 
she called. '' Come 
and see a spider make 
its web." 

8 
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^^ I spy Susie ! " called Prank. 

^' It isn^t fair, Frank. Do come here, 
quick ! '' 

Mrs. Leonard went. The boys fol- 
lowed. 

^^See!^^ 

The spider did not stop. The web 
was growing. 

" Where does he get all the thread ? ^^ 

" He makes it.'' 

^^How?'' 

^' There are little sacs on either side 
of his body. The thread comes from 
these sacs/' said Mrs. Leonard. 

"He has six feet/' said Susie. "He 
walks on four " 

" And holds the thread with the two 
hind ones/' added Donald. 

"See how quickly he fastens the 
thread." 

"He walks round and round in a 
circle." 
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'^How fast the web is growing! 
There ! it is all done/^ 

The spider had stopped in the center 
of the web. 

'' How did he ever begin it ? ^^ 

" Spiders are wonderful weavers/^ 
said Mrs. Leonard. 

" Could this spider make another 
web?^^ 

" Yes. If this web were torn down, 
he would have another one made by- 
morning.^^ 

'' Let^s try it/^ said Donald. 

" Oh, no, Donald ! ^^ cried Susie. 
^^Don^t spoil the pretty web. The 
spider worked so hard to make it.^^ 

'' Come up on the piazza, Susie/^ said 
Mrs. Leonard. ^^The grass is getting 
wet.'' 

^^The evenings are growing cool/' 
said Mr. Leonard. 

'' But the days are hot.'' 
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'^The concert is beginning/^ said Mrs. 
Leonard. 

" What concert, mother ? ^^ 
^^ Listen !^^ 

They could hear the cheerful chirp- 
ing of the crickets and the 
shrill songs of the grass- 
hoppers. 

The bullfrogs at the 
creek croaked hoarsely. The tree toads 
answered softly. All the voices together 
filled the air with music. 




TlILD CRICKtT ._' 







^ ' ^yMi^'^^ Grassiioppery. 



" There's a katydid ! " cried Frank. 
"It's the first one." 

"Six weeks until frost," said Mr. 
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Leonard. ^^Well, the corn will be ripe 
in that time/^ 

'' I caught a katydid once/^ said 
Prank. " Oh, but he was mad ! 
I put him under a glass and m ,^^^f 
watched him. He opened 
and shut his wings. 
Every time he did it 
I heard 'zig— zig— ^^^^^^^^^"'"''^^^ 
zig.-^ 

^'That is the way they sing/' said 
Mr. Leonard. 

^^With their wings?'' 

'' Yes. So do crickets." 

/^Oh, father, how can they? Do 
grasshoppers sing that way too ? " 

'' Grasshoppers and locusts use their 
legs with their wings." 

" Oh, isn't it funny ! " cried Susie. "\ 
wish I could see them do it. Please 
catch another katydid, Prank." 

^^I have a book that tells about 
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them/' said Mr. Leonard. ^'You can 
read it when you get older.'' 

^^Did I ever see a locust, father?" 
asked Susie. 

^^Yes, many of them. We call them 
all grasshoppers.^' 

^^Are they the ones that eat the 
corn ? " asked Frank. 

^^Yes, they eat everything that 
grows." 

'' They'll eat our clothes, too/' said 
Mrs. Leonard. 

^^They spoiled a coat for me once/' 
said Mr. Leonard. " I left it in the field 
in the morning. I did not go for it till 
night. The grasshoppers had eaten 
great holes in it." 

" They must have sharp teeth/' said 
Donald. 

" What a noise they do make ! " said 
Susie. ^^Can you whistle any of their 
tunes^ Frank ? " 
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'^ I can, if I hear one singing alone/^ 
'' There are no solos in this concert/^ 

laughed Mrs. Leonard. 
" The katydids 

sing the longest.^^ 

^'Listen!'' ^ The katydid. 

" Katydid ! '' " Katy didn^t ! '' 

" Katydid ! '' '' Katy didn't ! '' 

" They Ve not very polite/' said Prank. 

^^ Their mother ought to teach them/^ 
laughed Donald. 

They sat listening to the music. 

'' It makes me sleepy/' said Susie. 

^^It's time to be sleepy, little girl. 
Kiss father good night, and come with 
mother.^^ 




CHAPTER XII. 
THE KITE. 

'' Come on, Donald. It^s time to go 
for the cows.^^ 

The boys went to the pasture. A 
strong wind was blowing. Dry leaves 
were skipping over the ground. A com- 
pany of this- 
tle seeds flew 
by on downy 
wings. A big "^'^^^ *«*>* 
bird hung high overhead. Not a feather 
seemed to move. 

'' See that hawk/' said Frank. 

''How' does it stay so still?" asked 
Donald. '' I should think it would 
fall.'' 

''It is moving its wings now/' said 
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Frank. ^^But it can^t go against the 
wind/^ 

'^How the wind blows that flock of 
sparrows ! ^' 

'' They^d better get out of the way. 
See, the hawk has turned around ! How 

fast he flies 




now I 

The cows 

The hawk. 

were coming 
toward them. They stopped now and 
then to nibble the short grass. They 
seemed to know when it was time for 
the milking. 

^^ Co^, boss ; co^, boss/^ called Frank. 

The cows raised their heads. Then 
they went toward home. 

^^It's easier to walk this way/^ said 
Donald. *^The wind blows me right 
along.^^ 

^^ It's just the weather for kites," said 
Frank. 
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" Let^s make one/^ 

"We^U make a big one/^ 

" All right. We can begin to-night/' 

After supper they went to the tool 
house to cut the kite sticks. Susie 
stood and watched them. The sticks 
were made of white pine. 

^^ Why do you make them so thin? ^' 
asked Susie. 

^^To make them light/^ said Frank. 
^^ Kites won't fly if they Ve too heavy. ^^ 

^^ We'll have to put on a long tail, 
though/' said Donald. 

^^Why?" asked Susie. 

"Because kites won't fly without 
tails/' said Donald. " Don't ask so many 
questions, Susie." 

"The tail makes it balance/' said 
Frank. 

It took all the evening to cut the 
sticks. Frank made two sticks. They 
were three feet long. He crossed them 
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one foot from the top. He fastened them 
together with tacks. They looked like 
the end of a sawhorse. 

Donald made one stick. It was two 
feet long. He laid it across the other 
two. He tacked all three together. 
Then Frank tied them 
firmly with a strong cord. 
'' Now they can't slip.'' 
The boys had cut 
grooves in the ends of 
the sticks. A cord was 
stretched from end to end. 
The grooves held the cord 
in place. This was the frame of the kite. 
Frank stood it up on the floor. 
^^It is almost as tall as I am/' said 
Susie. 

" It will be the best kite we ever had," 
said Frank. '' We must have some good 
strong paper to cover it. We'll do that 
in the morning." 




The kite frame. 
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'' I can make the paste for you/^ said 
Susie. ^^I know how to make good 
paste/^ 

It did not take long to cover the 
frame. 

" Now we^ll make the tail. You can 
help make that, Susie. Til show you 
how.^' 

Frank cut some pieces of paper 
about six inches square. He folded 
them an inch wide. Then he tied the 
pieces on a string, about six inches 
apart. 

^^ There, that is the way/^ he said. 
'^You fold the papers, Susie. 1^11 tie 
them on.'^ 

'' ni put on the string to fly it with/^ 
said Donald. 

Then Frank tied the tail to the bot- 
tom of the kite. 

It was ready to fly. 

They carried it to the meadow. It 
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was a broad, open field with no trees. 
The wind was blowing from the south- 
west. 

" How the wind does blow ! ^^ cried 
Susie. " I can hardly walk.^^ 

Her hair was flying. Her sunbonnet 
hung about her neck. 

'' I hope the kite won^t blow away.^' 

" This string 
"r'^^^^s is strong. It will 




"^ *f ' 



hold it.^^ 
^^ Which way do you fly 
the kite ? '^ asked Susie. 

^^Why, against the wind, 
of course/^ said Frank. 

^^I should think it would 
be better to go the other 
way/' said Susie. 
The boys laughed. 
^^ That's all girls know 
about kites/' said Donald. 

''Your hold it, Don/' said Frank. 



The kite. 
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^^ril run. When the wind is good and 
strong, say ^ Go ! ^ ^^ 

Donald took the kite. Frank took 
the string. He walked a little way off 
and waited. 

^^Go!'' shouted Donald. 

Away Frank ran. 

The kite darted from side to side. 
Then it fell to the ground. 

'' It- needs more tail/' said Frank. 

Donald ran to the house for paper 
and string. Soon the tail was pieced 
out. 

This time the kite sailed straight.* 
Up and up it went. 

" Let out the string ! More ! 
Faster ! '' 

The kite rose higher. 

^^That is as far as it can go/^ said 
Frank. '' This is the end of the string. 
Just feel how it pulls.'' 

'' How small it looks ! It gets smaller 
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and smaller/' said Susie. " What makes 
it look so little?" 

^^ Everything looks little away off/' 
said Frank. 

'' The house doesn't look little.'' 

'^If you get far enough away it 
does." 

'' I wish we had more string/' said 
Donald. ^'We might send it away out 
of sight." 

^^ What would happen if you let go of 
the string?" asked Susie. 

^^ We'd lose our kite/' said Donald. 

'^ Would it keep on going up ? " 

'' I think it would come down/' said 
Frank. 

^^Why?" 

'' I don't know." 

" It wouldn't come down here/' said 
Donald. 

"Don't let it get away, Frank!" 
cried Susie, 
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" Let me hold it/' said Donald. 
" My, how hard it pulls sometimes ! ^' 

'^ That^s when the wind blows hard- 
est/' said Frank. 

Frank took a small piece of paper 
and made a hole in it. Then he put the 
end of the string through 
the hole. He slipped the jj^ 
paper along on the string. ^^\ 
The wind caught it. The 
paper began to whirl. \ 

It moved up the string. Round and 
round it whirled. Up and up it went. 
Soon it was out of sight. 

'^It has gone right up to the kite/' 
said Susie. 

'^That is a messenger/' said Donald. 
'' The wind carried it up." 

" It's time to go home now/' said 
Frank. 

^^How shall we get the kite down?" 
asked Susie. 
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^^ Let's leave it up/' said Donald. 
" We can tie the string to the fence/^ 

So the kite was left sailing over the 
meadow. After dinner they Wf-^nt back 

to it. '^^^' 

''It isn't so 
hard to walk 
now/' said Su- 
sie. 

" The wind is going down/' said Frank. 
'' The kite is lower than it was when 
we left it/' said Donald. 

They found the string hanging 
loosely. 

'' Let's draw it in/' said Frank. " If 
the wind stops blowing the kite will fall 
and be broken." 

So he wound the string round and 
round the stick. The kite came down 
slowly. 

" Catch it, Don ! Don't let it fall on 
the ground. - There, it's safe ! " 
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" See ! '' said Donald. " Here is the 
paper you sent up on the string. It is 
close to the kite.^^ 

^^Bi is don^t need wind to help them 
f]y/^ said Susie. " See ! ^^ 

The hawk was soaring over the 
woods. 

" How easy it is for him ! ^^ said 
Donald. 

" I wish I could fly/^ said Susie. 

That evening Mr. Leonard told them 
the story of Benjamin Franklin and his 
kite. 
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CHAPTEE XIII. 
AUTUMN. 

^^Jack Frost paid us a visit last 
night/^ said Mr. Leonard. 

"I saw him out on the grass," said 
Susie. 

^^It is time for him/^ said Mr. 
Leonard. /^But he can not do any 
harm now. The corn is ripe.^^ 

^^He hasn^t come to the window 
panes jet/' said Susie. 

^^He^s cracking open the nuts/' said 
Frank. ^^ There are lots of them this 
year. Let's go nutting.'' 

^^The squirrels are picking them up 
as fast as they can," said Donald. '^ We 
must go soon or they will get them 
all.'^ 
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'^ Oh, there'll be enough left for us/' 
said Frank. 

The corn had turned from bright 
green to yellow and brown. The dry 
blades rustled in the wind. 

^^It's time to gather the corn/' said 
Mr. Leonard. 

Two men came to help him. They 
cut the dry stalks near the ground. 
Then they stood them up in shocks. 

Between the shocks lay great golden 
pumpkins. They were for the cows and 
for pumpkin pie. 

Flocks of crows settled down in the 
cornfield. 

'' Caw ! caw ! " they cried. 

They seemed to think the fine crop 
was all for them. 

The children filled their cart with 
baskets and bags and hurried off* to the 
woods. 

Nuts were lying all around in the 
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dry leaves. The wind had blown them 
off the trees. 

Squirrels were hopping about on the 
ground. They were gathering their har- 
vest. They were having a jolly time. 
But they heard the rattle of the cart and 
the voices of the children. So they 
scampered up the trees. 

A chipmunk jumped upon a stump. 
His mouth was his basket. He gave one 
last look. Then he whisked into his hole. 

A red squirrel sat up straight on 
a hickory limb and chattered. Gray 
squirrels scolded from the tops of the 
trees. The limbs bent as they jumped 
from tree to tree. 

^^ Just hear those squirrels scolding at 
us ! '' laughed Frank. " They think that 
all the nuts belong to them.^^ 

Some of the hickory nuts were big. 
Some were little. The big ones they 
called shagbarks. 
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There were big round walnuts. 
There were oval butternuts. On low 
bushes grew hazelnuts. 

" 111 fill my basket first/' said Susie. 
'' No, you won't/' answered Donald. 
" Mine is half full now.'' 

" We'll have enough to last all 

winter/' said 
Frank. 

When the 
baskets were 
full they emp- 
tied them in- 
to the bags. 
They loaded 
the bags on 
the cart. 

There was 

a bag of shagbarks, a bag of small 
hickory nuts, a bag of walnuts, a bag 
of butternuts, and a small bag of hazel- 
nuts. 
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^^What a load!^^ said Susie. '^VW 
push/^ 

/' Good-by, squirrels!^' shouted Don- 
ald. ^^ You may have some now.^' 

^^But we'll be back to-morrow/^ 
said Frank. 

They spread out the nuts in the 
bright sun. When they were dry they 
carried, them up to the attic. There 
they spread them out on the floor. 

'' Let's send a big bag to Uncle 
Robert/' said Donald. 

'^ Oh, goody ! " cried Susie. ^^ Say 
we do ! '' 

They filled a meal bag with all kinds 
of nuts. Mr. Leonard wrote a tag. He 
tied it on the bag. The next freight 
train carried the gift to Uncle Robert in 
New York. 

The foliage was turning red and yel- 
low and brown. Some trees looked as 
though they were on fire. One maple 
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tree was bright gold. Only a few trees 
remained green. 

^^The sumach bushes are the pret- 
tiest/' said Su- 
sie. 

She always 
came home 




with lier hands full of the bright 
leaves. 

^^ We'll press these between papers/' 
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said Mrs. Leonard. '^ Then they will stay 
pretty all winter/^ 

Purple and white asters grew in the 
woods and along the roads. The fence 
corners were full of golden-rod. Car- 
dinal flowers made a gay border along 
the creek. Fringed gentians held up 
their blue cups to the blue sky. 

Great flocks of blackbirds met in 
the tree tops. The 
woods and fields 
with their 
noisy chatter. 
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^' How many birds there are now ! " 
said Frank one day. ^'We have not 
seen so many all summer.'^ 

" Perhaps they are holding *a town 
meeting," said Mr. Leonard. 

^^They must be planning to fly to 
their home in the warm south-land," 
said Mrs. Leonard. 

^^ Isn't it ever winter there?" asked 
Susie. 

" No ; there are places where it is 
summer all the time." 

^^I'm glad I don^t live there," said 
Donald. " I like winter." 

" So do I," said Frank. " I like to 
skate on the river." 

'' And slide down hill," said Donald. 

'^ I love the winter, too," said Mrs. 
Leonard. ^^We don^t have to go south 
as the birds do. But we have a great 
deal to ido to get ready for cold 
weather." 
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'^We must dig the potatoes next/^ 
said Mr. Leonard. ^^Then we^ll gather 
the apples.'^ 

^^When shall we husk the corn, 
father ? '' asked Frank. 

'' Oh, after all the rest is done. We 
can do that in very cold weather, you 
know.^^ 

Mr. Leonard and Frank dug the 
potatoes. Donald and Susie picked them 
up. They loaded them in the big wagon. 
Then they were stored away in the cellar 
to keep them from freezing. 

" Now for the apples ! ^^ 

" We must have some more barrels.^^ 

So Mr. Leonard drove to the cooper 
shop in the village. He brought home a 
load of new barrels. 

It was fun to gather the apples. 
They had baskets with hooks on the 
handles. 

The boys climbed the trees. They 
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hung their baskets on the hmbs. Mrs. 
Leonard and Susie picked from the low 
branches. Mr. Leonard stood on a lad- 




Gathering the apples. 



der. He hung his basket on a rung of 
the ladder. 

They picked the apples carefully. 
Then they put them in piles under the 
trees. Each kind of apple was in a sepa- 
rate pile. Some were red. Some were 
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yellow. Some were green. Some were 
brown. 

There were fall apples and winter 
apples, apples for pies, and apples to 
eat. 

Only the perfect ones were put in the 
barrels. The rest were saved for cider, 
apple butter, and dried apples. 

^^We shall send fifty barrels to Chi- 
cago,^' said Mr. Leonard. " It's a fine 
crop.'' 

At last everything was gathered in. 
The barns and the corncribs were full. 
There was no room for more in the 
cellar. Everything for the market was 
sold in the village or sent to Chicago. 

The days grew colder. The flowers 
were gone. The woods were brown. 
Most of the birds had flown away. Only 
the sparrows, blue jays, and blackbirds 
were left. 

One day Susie saw some snowbirds 
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in the garden. They were dressed in 
gray coats and white vests. 

The clouds were dull and gray. 

Donald ran into the house. 

^' Hurrah ! ^' he cried. '^ It^s snow- 
ing ! " 

'^ Is it winter ? ^^ asked Susie. 

^^ Almost/^ said Mrs. Leonard. 
'^Thanksgiving Day will come next 
week.^^ 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

SKATING. 

^^It's going to be a very cold night/' 
said Mr. Leonard. 

^^The river is frozen over already/' 
said Donald. 

" Good ! '' cried Frank. " We can go 
skating. Let's get our skates ready to- 
night." 

'^I wish I had some skates/' said 
Susie. 

^^ We'll give you a ride on the sled/' 
said Frank. 

'' But there isn't any snow." 

''Well, you can walk to the river. 
Then we'll pull you on the ice." 

" I'm glad there's no snow/^ said Don- 
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aid. '' It's better skating. The ice will 
be as smooth as glass.'' 

'' I'm sorry to have a hard freeze 
Avithout snow/' said Mr. Leonard. '^ It's 
bad for the wheat." 

^^What does ,the snow do for the 
wheat ? " asked Donald. 

^^ It keeps the ground warm." 

'^ Why, father, how can it ? Snow is 
so cold ! " 

^' But not so cold as this north wind." 

The boys brought out their skates. 

^^ Mine are as dull as a hoe/' , said 
Donald. 

'' We can sharpen them." 

^^How?" 

" On the grindstone." 

'' Be careful, boys/' said their father. 
^^ You'll spoil them that way. Use a 
file." 

They went to the tool house to get 
some files. 
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" If Susie had some skates we could' 
teach her/^ said Frank. ^^It^s too bad 
she hasn^t a pair.'^ 

" V\\ tell you, Frank.'' Donald spoke 
in a low tone. ^^ Let's get her some for 
Christmas. We have enough money." 

" Say we do ! '' cried Frank. " That's 
just the thing ! " 

They carried the files to the kitchen. 
Their father showed them what to do. 
They made the edges smooth and sharp. 

" Now they're fine ! '^ cried Donald. 
'' Won't they cut the ice ! " 

" I wish I could skate/' said Susie. 

Frank looked at Donald. Donald 
looked at Frank. 

The next afternoon they ran all the 
way home from school. Susie was 
watching for them. 

'' Come on, Susie ! Hurry ! " 

It had been very cold all day. The 
ice had frozen thicker and thicker. It 
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was as hard as a floor, and smooth as 
glass. 

It was so clear Susie could see 
through it. Near the bank she saAv 
green grass under the ice. It was 
waving gently from side to side. The 
water was still flowing under the icy 
roof. 

The boys strapped on their skates. 

" Get on the sled, Susie.^^ 

They tucked a warm shawl around 
her. Then they took the rope between 
them. Susie held on with both hands. 

Left, right, left, right. The boys 
struck out together. Away they went 
over the glare ice. 

Their cheeks were rosy red. On and 
on they skated. They almost flew. 
When they reached the island they 
stopped. 

^^It isn^t safe to go nearer the dam/^ 
said Frank. 
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'' See ! ^' said Susie, '' the water isn't 
frozen there.'' 

'^The Avater goes so fast it hasn't 
time to freeze/' said Frank. 

'' It^ll freeze before long if it stays as 
cold as it is now/' said Donald. '' See 
the big icicles on the dam. The rocks 
are all covered Avith ice, too.^' 

He swung his arms to warm his fin- 
gers. 

" My toes are cold/' said Susie. 

" Get off the sled and run a lit- 
tle/' said Frank. ^^That will make 
you warm. Can you cut a figure 8, 
Don ? " 

Frank made one as he spoke 

Susie ran and slid on the ice. 

^^ See me ! " she cried. 

But down she fell. 

The boys skated to her. 

^^ Come on, Susie ! We'll give you a 
good slide." 
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Frank took 



Donald took one hand 
the other. 

" Keep your knees stiflF/^ said Prank 
'' Now we^re 
off.^^ 

^^ Don't cut 
a figure 8 with 
me/' said Susie. 
^^Go straight.'' 

Up and 
down they 
went. 

^^ This is lots 
of fun/' said Susie. ^' I'm warm now.'' 

She sat down on the sled. Then 
they started toward home. 

On their way up the hill they stopped 
by the spring. A thick border of ice 
was around the little pool. But the wa- 
ter still flowed from the rock. 

" I wonder why it doesn't freeze, too/' 
said Donald. 




A good slide. 
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^^ Maybe it's warm where the water 
comes from/^ said Susie. 

" But we know it isn't/^ said Frank. 
^^This is the coldest water we have in 
summer/' 

That night it grew colder still. In 
the morning Susie could not see through 




The spring in winter. 



the window. A thick coat of frost cov- 
ered the panes. 

^^See, mother! Oh, see what Jack 
Frost has done on the window ! He has 
made ferns and trees and mountains. 
Aren't they lovely ? '' 

Frank came running from the bam. 
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^' The pump is frozen/^ he said. ^^ Can 
I have some hot water, mother ? ^^ 

He carried 
the kettle to 
the barnyard. 
He poured the 
hot water in- 
to the pump. 
Donald tried to 
work the han- 
dle. Soon it 
moved. Then 
the water be- 
gan to come up. 

'' Is the well frozen ? '' asked Susie. 

'' Of course not/' said Donald. " It 
was only the water in the pump. Wells 
don't freeze.^' 

^^Why?'' asked Susie. 

^^ They're too deep/' said Frank. 
"It doesn't freeze so far down in the 
ground." 
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'^The spring must be frozen this 
morning/^ said Donald. 

'' I'm going to see/' said Susie. 

^' Wrap up warm^ Susie. Come here. 
I'll help you." 

Susie ran down the hill to the spring. 
All around the spring the stones were 
covered with ice. But the water still 
flowed from the rock. 

In the afternoon it became warmer. 
Heavy gray clouds covered the sky. 
After school they all went to the river 
again. 

" It's snowing ! " cried Susie. '' See 
the flakes on my cloak. They're like 
needles. Oh, here are some like stars 
and wheels ! Aren't they pretty ? " 

" If it snows it will spoil the skating," 
said Donald. 

" It snows harder every minute/' said 
Frank. ''Come on! Let's have one 
more good skate while the ice is clear." 
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This time they went down the river. 
They sped over the ice as if on wings. 
Their sharp skates cut the ice. They 




Snowflakes. 

left long, curved scratches on the smooth 
surface. Susie held on with all her 
might. 

The snow fell faster. The flakes 
clung to their coats. The bare fields be- 
gan to look white. Light clouds of snow 
were blown over the ice. 
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^' What fun it is ! '^ cried Susie. 

Her eyes danced. She got oflF the 
sled. She shook the snow from her 
coat. The boys were taking off their 
skates. 

" That's the best skate we've had 
yet/' said Donald. 

'^ And the last we'll haA^e for a while/^ 
said Frank. " Hoav it is snowing ! But 
if we can't skate, we can shde downhill.'' 
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CHAPTER XV. 
THE SNOWSTORM. 

By morning the snow was deep. 

^^Six inches on a level/^ said Mr. 
Leonard when he came from the barn. 

And still it snowed. The boys went 
to school. 

" I want to play in the snow/^ said 
Susie, " May I take the fire shovel, 
mother ? '' 

The snow was soft and moist. Susie 
dug a path to the garden. Then she 
made a pile as high as her head. She 
cut away the sides of the pile with her 
shovel. 

The little girl worked very hard. The 
snow fell thick and fast. 
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Mrs. Leonard sat by the window 
sewing. She could see Susie at her 
Avork. 

Soon the snow pile was turned into a 
man. 

" Mother, see ! I'm making the nose 
and eyes now.^^ 

The big white flakes were falling all 
over Susie. She was almost as white 
as the snow man, all but her cheeks; 
they were rosy red. 

Then the wind began to blow. It 
came from the north. 

''I don't like wind/' said Susie. ''I 
think lai go in.'' 

The flakes became smaller. It was 
growing colder. The snow began to 
drift. Soon Susie's path was filled. Her 
man looked very lonely. 

The white flakes hurried through the 
air. The wind caught them up and 
drove them round and round. The piles 
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in the fence corners grew higher. Long 
white ridges lay across the piazza. 

The snow swept around both sides of 
Susie's snow man. It fell in a long line 
at his back. 

The boys came home all out of 
breath. 

^' There are drifts up to my waist/^ 
said Frank. '^We could hardly get 
through them." 

" There^s one right here in the road/^ 
said Donald. ^'It's almost as high as 
the fence. We'll have to break the 
roads in the morning." 

'' Who made the snow man ? " asked 
Frank. 

"I did," said Susie proudly. ^^Oh, 
see what a big drift there is behind 
him ! The top of it curls over. I can 
see under it." 

'^ It's this way," said Frank. 

He took a piece of paper and rolled 
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it from one corner. When he let it go 
the corner hung in a scroll. 

" But that's paper/' said Susie. ^' How 
can snow stay that way ? I should think 
it would fall oflF.'' 

In the morning it had stopped snow- 
ing. The clouds were breaking away. 
The air was very still and cold. The 
snow was cKnging to the north sides of 
the trees. 

Only the top of the fence could be 
seen above the big drift. Susie's man 
was standing up to his neck in snow. 

Up rose the sun. How the white 
world did glisten ! 

The first thing to do was to cut a 
path to the barn. It took a long time. 
Mr. Leonard and the boys worked hard. 
So did Susie with her fire shovel. 

The snow rose like walls on the sides 
of the path. They were almost as high 

as Susie's head. 
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Digging the path. 

The sun kept on shining. Soon water 
began to drop from the south side of the 
roof. The snow began to melt. On top 
it turned into tiny balls of ice. 

Then the clouds came again. The 
north wind blew keenly. 

Susie stood at the window. She was 
looking at a row of icicles that hung 
from the roof of the piazza. She saw 
the water run down them. But it did 
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not drop oflF. It froze on the ends. The 
icicles grew longer with each drop. 

^' It is getting very cold/^ said Mr. 
Leonard. ^^Come, boys, we must give 
the horses and cows extra bedding. It 
will be the coldest night we Ve had.^^ 

Mr. Leonard was right. By morning 
it was very, very cold. 

^^Let^s slide on the hill/^ said Frank. 

" The snow is too deep/' said Donald. 

" We can soon pack it down. You 
get the sled, Don." 

''May I go, Frank ? '' asked Susie. 

''Wait tiU we break a road,'' said 
Frank. " You couldn't walk in such 
deep snow." 

Susie stood at the window watching 
them. But their feet did not sink into 
the snow. They walked on top of it. 

A hard crust had frozen over it. It 
was strong enough to hold them up. 

"Wait! Wait for me!" shouted 
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Susie. '' I can walk on the snow if you 
can.^' 

She was soon ready. The boys were 
walking over the top of the fence on the 
big drift. 

" Oh, isn't it fun ! ^' cried Susie. 
" How high up we are ! '^ 

'^ Let's dig a cave under the drift/' 
said Donald. 

They left the sled and ran for the 
shovels. Susie tried to slide down the 
drift. But the sled runners were too 
sharp. They cut through the crust. 

" ril begin here/' said Frank. '' You 
go down there, Don. We^U meet in the 
middle. Then we'll have a tunnel." 

'' I'll walk on top/' said Susie. 

'' No, Susie," cried Donald. '' If you 
do you'll spoil our roof." 

" Then I'll walk over the garden." 

Susie took the sled and went away. 
Soon the boys were quite under the drift. 
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Only the snow flying out of the openings 
told that they were there. ,^ 

Susie felt cold. She ran to the house 
to get warm. When she came back she 
brought hot doughnuts for the boys. 

'^ Mother's making them/' she said. 

The boys sat down on the snow. 

^^ My, but they're good ! " said Donald. 

^' Mother beats the world on dough- 
nuts/' said Frank. ^^ Hurry up, Don. 
We're almost through the drift." 

^^What piles of snow you've taken 
out ! " said Susie. ^^ It is ever so much 
softer than the snow on top." 

The boys went back to their work. 
Soon Susie heard a shout in the tunnel. 
She looked into Frank's end. She could 
see Donald. They had met in the middle. 

^^ Come in, Susie/' said Frank. 

Susie crept under the roof of snow. 
It was very white. 

'^ It's warmer in here than it is out- 
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side/^ she said. ^^Just think of snow 
being warm ! ^^ 

^^You know what father said about 
the wheat/' said Frank. 

'^ The wind can't blow in here/' said 
Donald. 

'' What if the roof should fall in on 
us ? " said Susie. 

^^It wouldn't hurt us/' said Prank. 
^^ There isn't enough snow." 

'^ I wonder if this is like an Eskimo's 
house/' said Donald. 

'' They don't dig them out of drifts/' 
said Frank. 

^^ Let's play we are Eskimos/' said 
Susie. 

But just then they heard a shout. 
They crept out of the tunnel. 

Joe and Dick Davis were coming 
over the road. They had their sleds. 

'' Come on ! " called Dick. '' It's fine 
coasting." 
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'' We came flying down our bank/^ 
said Joe. " It is so steep. We didn't 
stop till we were clear across the 
river.'' 

" May I go ? " asked Susie. 

'' We haven't any sled for you/' said 
Frank. 

" You can make one/' said Joe. " See 
mine ? We made it. It didn't take five 
minutes." 

'^How did 
you do it?" 
asked Donald. 

^^We took two barrel staves. We 
laid them close together, with the ends 
up. Then we nailed a board on top. 
And there's the sled. It's a regular 
jumper." 

'' It goes over the snow better than a 
sled with runners/' said Dick. 

'' We can make one/' said Frank. 

They ran to the tool house. Frank 
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found a broken barrel. Donald sawed 
oflF a board. Joe and Dick held the 
staves. Prank nailed on the board. 
The sled was done. 

They spent the afternoon on the hill. 
They soon had a smooth, hard road. It 
led from the top of their sloping bank to 
the top of the Davis's steep one. It 
crossed the cornfield and the river. 

They came home just before dark. 
The clouds had come again. It was 
warmer. It had begun to snow. 

^^IVe been expecting more snoAV all 
day/^ said Mr. Leonard. 

After supper the children went to 
the kitchen. Ebenezer lay in the 
warm corner behind the stove. Susie 
stroked his glossy black fur. Ebenezer 
purred softly. His • long black tail 
waved sleepily. 

Donald began to pop some corn. 
Frank brought nuts from the attic. 
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^^Oh, mother, please help us make 
some candy ! '' 

^^ And let us pull it/' 

'' 111 go and bring the molasses/^ 
said Frank. 

'^I'U get the sugar/' said Susie. 

" Here's the kettle." 

Donald set it on the stove. 

^' Let's put nuts in some of it/' said 
Frank. 

^^ Yes, nut candy is good/' said Susie. 
^^But we must pull some. That is the 
most fun." 

^^ril make some corn balls/' said 
Donald. 

^^ The corn is popped ! " 

"Butter the tins to cool the candy 
in, Susie," said Mrs. Leonard. " Don't let 
it boil over, Frank." 

It Avas a merry time. The warm 
room glowed. 

Mr. Leonard came in from the barn 
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with his lantern. He shook the snow 
from his coat. 

" How cosy you are in here ! ^^ he 
said. 

And the snow fell softly outside. 

(1) 



THE END. 
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finds his greatest hopes in childhood and its possibilities. 

These extraordinarily suggestive little books by the late 
Colonel Parker— one of the most far-sighted students of 
child-life of our day— have approved themselves to thousands 
of primary teachers. They form one of the few successful 
attempts to incorporate that which is close by nature to 
child perception into the very warp and woof of the child* 
mind. They give an Intelligible meaning and vitality to 
the round of experiences that come to all normal children in 
our land. 

D. APPLETON and company, new YORK. 



APPLETONy HOME-READING BOOKS* 

Edited by W. T. HARRIS, A. At, LL. D^ U. S. Commissioaer of Edncation. 

The purpose of the Home-Reading Books is to provide wholesome, 
instructive, and entertaining; reading for young people during the early edu- 
cative period, and more especially through such means to bring the home and 
the school into closer relations and into more thorough cooperation. They 
furnish a great variety of recreative reading for the home, stimulating a 
desire in the young pupil for further knowledge and research, and cultivating 
a taste for good literature that will be of permanent benefit to him. 

Year. (alphabetically by authors.) Cents, 

7th. Marco Polo. By Edward Atherlon 60 

7lh. Uncle Sam's Secrets. By O. P. Austin • • • 75 

6th. Uncle Sam's Soldiers. By O. P. Austin • • • 75 

7th. The Story of the Birds. By J. N. Baskett 65 

6th, The Story of the Fishes. By J. N. Baskett . 75 

6th. The Story of the Amphibians and Reptiles. By J. 

N. Baskett and R. L. Ditmars 60 

5th. In Brook and Bayou. By Clara Kern Bayliss . 60 

5th. Curious Homes and their Tenants. By J. C. Beard . 65 

6th. Historic Boston and its Neighborhood. By E. £. Haie 50 

5th. The Hall of Shells. By Mrs. A. S. Hardy 60 

7th. About the Weather. By Mark W. Harrington . 65 

7th. The Story of Rob Roy. By Edith D. Harris . 60 

4th. The Earth and Sky. By Edward S. Holden .28 

5th. The Family of the Sun. By Edward S. Holden 50 

6th. Stories of the Great Astronomers. By Edward S. Holden ^ 

6th. Our Country's Flag; and the Flags of Foreign 

Countries. By Edward S. Holden . 8q 

5th. News from the Birds. By Leander S. Keyser . . 60 

7th. The Story of Oliver Twist. By Ella B. Kirk . 60 

6th. Our Navy in Time of War. By Franklin Matthews . 75 

7th. Crusoe's Island. By F. A. Ober 65 

7th. The Storied West Indies. By F. A. Ober . 75 

6th. Stories from the Arabian Nights. By Adam Singleton 65 

3th. Chronicles of Sir John Froissart. By A. Singleton . 75 

5th The Plant World. By Frank Vincent ... 60 

6th. The Animal World. By Frank Vincent ... 60 

7th. The Insect World. By C. M. Weed .... 60 

Others in preparation. 
D. APPLETON AND COMPANY, NEW YORK. 



FOR YOUNG READERS. 



Paleface and Redskin, 

And Other Stories for Boys and Girls. By F. Anstey, 
author of " Vice Versa," e*c. 

Christine's Career. 

By Pauline King. 

John Boyd's Adventures. 

By Thomas W. Knox. 

We All. 

By Octave Thanet. 

King Tom and the Runaways. 

By Louis Pendleton. 

Englishman's Haven. 

By W. J. Gordon. 

Along the Florida Reef. 

By Charles F. Holder. 

Each, illustrated, i2mo, cloth, $1.50. 
n. APPLETON AND COMPANY, NEW YORK. 
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GOOD BOOKS FOR YOUNG READERS. 

HE EXPLOITS OF MYLES STANDISH. By 

Henry Johnson (Muirhead Robertson), author of "From 
Scrooby to Plymouth Rock," etc. Illustrated. i2mo. Cloth. 
$1.50. 

"A vivid picture, keen and penetraring in its interests, and familiarizing young 
people in a populM- way with the hardships endured by the early settlers of New "S^xsr 
\asiA.— Boston Herald. 

" All that concerns the sctdement at New Plymoudi is told with fine skill and vivid- 
ness of description. ... A book that must be read from cover to cover with unfalter* 
ing vaxxxt&tr— Boston Saturday Evening Gazette. 

r^HRISTINE'S CAREER, A Story for Girls. By 

^ Pauline King. Illustrated. i2mo. Cloth, specially bound, 

$1.50. 

The story is fresh and modem, relieved by incidents and constant humor, and the 
lessons which are suggested are most beneficial. 

yOHN BOYD'S ADVENTURES, By Thomas 
W. Knox, author of *• The Boy Travelers," etc. With 12 full- 
page Illustrations. i2mo. Cloth, $1.50. 

Along the Florida reef. By Charles 
-^^ F. Holder, joint author of " Elements of Zoology." With 
numerous Illustrations. i2mo. Cloth, $1.50. , 



ENGLISHMAN'S HAVEN, By W. J. Gordon, 

-^— ^ author of " The Captain-General, " etc. With 8 full-page lUus- 
trations. i2mo. Cloth, $1.50. ' 

JA/^^ ALL. A Story of Outdoor Life and Adventure 
^^ in Arkansas. By Octave Thanet. With 12 full-page 111 us. 
trations by E. J. Austen and Others. i2mo. Cloth, $1.50. 

L^ ING TOM AND THE RUNAWAYS, By 
* ^ Louis Pendleton. The experiences of two boys in the forests 
of Georgia. With 6 Illustrations by E. W. Kemble. Z2ma 
Cloth, $1.50. 



D. APPLETON AND COMPANY. NEW YORK. 



OUTDOOR BOOKS* 



By RALPH HENRY BARBOUR. 
Eacht \2mo, dotiu 

Captain of the Crew. 

Illustrated by C. M. Relyea. |;i.20 net; postage, 14 cents 

additional. 

Mr. Barbour has made himself a master of sport m fiction for young 
readers. His new book is one of those fresh, graphic, delightful stories of 
school life that appeal to all healthy boys and girls. He sketches skating 
and ice-boating and track athletics, as well as rowing. His glimpses of 
training and his brilliant picture of the great race will give this capital tale 
an enduring popularity. 

For the Honor of the School. 

A Story of School Life and Interscholastic Sport. Illustrated by 

C. M. Relyea. $1.50. 

*' High spirits, good fellowship, and manliness breathe from its pages." 
—rAe Outlook, 

"A superior book for boys. . . . Enjoyable from cover to cover." — 
Boston Congregationalist. 

** A lively, spirited story, sure to interest boys, and at the same time it is 
thoroughly wholesome and full of information. " — Boston Herald, 

'* It is a wholesome book, one tingling with health and activity, endeavor 
and laudable ambition to excel in more fields than one." — New York Mail 
and Express, 

The Half-Back. 

Illustrated by B. West Clinedmst. JI1.50. 

** It is a stirring, healthy boys' hooV,''— Philadelphia Call. 

"A good, manly book for boys, on a good, manly Anglo-Saxon game.'' 
—New York Mail and Express. 

'*It is in every sense an out-and-out boys' book, simple and manly in 
tone, hearty and healthy in its sports, and full of that enthusiasm, life, and 
fondness for games which characterize the wide-awake, active schoolboy." — 
Boston Herald. 

D. APPLETON AND COMPANY, NEW YORK. 



APPLETONS' SUPPLEMENTARY READERS* 



Nature Study Readers. 

By J. W. Troeger, A. M., B. S. A Graded and Pro- 
gressive Series of Readers for Supplementary Use. Five 
volumes. Illustrated. i2mo. Cloth. 

1. Harold's First Discoveries 25 cents. 

2. Harold's Rambles 35 ** 

3. Harold's Quests . 45 '* 

4. Harold's Explorations 50 '* 

5. Harold's Discussions 60 " 

This series begins with objects of real interest to children, and 
progresses from the simple to the more complex, from features appeal- 
ing to child mind to form, use, adaptation, and relation. 

For instance, the first book touches upon the general appearance of 
trees, what they need for their growth and what they give, etc. ; the 
second book similarly describes the common trees not mentioned in the 
first book, and treats of the growth and uses of different woods ; the 
third book tells about the grain and strength of woods, the structure 
and function of roots and leaves, including special adaptations; the 
fourth book considers the great forests and their uses to man ; and the 
fifth discusses trees as a factor in the economy of nature. They are 
not intended to exhaust any of these subjects, but to describe pleasing 
and economic features so as to interest the child in his environment, to 
lead him to ask himself questions, and to beget sympathy with nature. 

Other subjects are treated in like manner, such as plants, insects, 
birds, fishes, mammals, minerals, phenomena of air and water, etc. 

D. APPLETON AND COMPANY, NEW YORK. 
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